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MUSICAL SKETCHES.—No. IL. 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 

[History of Music—Memoirs and Anecdotes of cel- 
ebrated Composers and Performers—Criticisms 
— Novelties—New Inventions—and all other sub- 
jects as are in any way entertaining or edifying to 
the Musical world, are respectfully solicited for 
these Nos. by the Editor ] 

As amateurs feel an interest in music, poets 
in literature, and painters in pictures—so ought 
vne participate in the objects connected with their 
occupations and labor. It is, therefore, very na- 
tural that those who have devoted a share of their 
time and attention to the pursuits of science, 
should likewise feel a desire to take an occasional 
survey of the progress, situation, and future pros- 
pect of the various branches which they may have 
undertaken to cultivate, as well as to ascertain 
their advances and positive improvement, 

Among the sciences that claim a conspicuous 
rank, as it relates to the gratification of a pleas- 
ing sense, Music is pre-eminent. The numberless 
arts which human ingenuity has devised for the 
purpose of perfecting its performances are con- 
stantly increasing. Within afew years a great 
impulse has been given—many societies have been 
established for the purpose of fostering its study— 
Conservatories have been formed in some of our 
cities, and a great number of able professors and 
practitioners are appearing every where, who bid 
fair to reflect honor on themselves and their coun- 
try. To encourage the prevailing dispositions, and 
to record the labors of their predecessors, while it 
is a grateful tribute for past services, will also 
tend to excite emulation, and may serve to en- 
large the ideas in reference to this pleasing and 
ennobling science. Those who pursue the path of 
natural knowledge, are united by a friendly bond: 
altho strangers, as soon as they become known 
to each other, either personally or by fame, they 
are friends—no mean jealousies ought ever to rise 
—they can never be fostered by the generous or 
the wise. The envious, too, must be disregarded, 
as in many instances their ignorance prevents 
them from conceiving the scope and use of their 
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professional pursuits; they ought steadily to per- 
severe in observing, collecting, and imparting use- 
ful information, and endeavor to improve them- 
selves and mankind. 


Doctor Burney elegantly remarks, that, “Mu- 
sic is an innocent luxury, unnecessary indeed to 
our existence, but a great improvement and gra- 
tification to the sense of hearing.” Tho the 
most ancient histories of music are now lost, yet 
ever since the revival of literature, we find the 
Italians and Germans at a very early period, com- 
piling general, critical and philogical histories of 
music; old and scarce books also contain much 
information on this head. What ancient music was, 
is not now very easy to be determined, but thet it 
constituted the delight of human kind is evident; 
all the ancient philosophers and historians are 
diffuse in its praise—it however cannot be easily 
treated of; being enveloped in all those clouds of 
obscurity that hang over the pristine ages. 

Music has generally been behind hand with the 
other arts. How greatly did the painting, poetry, 
and sculpture of Italy, in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, surpass the music, altho Italy 
is the country where the science of music has been 
most successfully cultivated. Vossius, a very 
learned compiler of musical history, declares it to 
be above a thousand years since musicians have 
lost that great power over the affections which 
arose only frem the true science and the use of 
ryfim. Ancieut Greece had many musicians who 
were not poets; they, however, had not, as Mr. 
Dacier informs, one poet that was not.a musician, 
consequently they knew best how ta set the most 
striking passages of their poems, so as to make 
them speak to the senses and to the soul. 


Sacred writ informs that Tubal, the sixth de- 
scendant from /dam, was the inventor of instru- 
ments: and that-in Judea, in the reign of David, 
singers and harpers were employed in the service 
of the temple; but to what state of improvement 
music, as a science, had then arrived, we have no 
satisfactory information—all we know at present 
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is, that music afterwards arrived at a new. epoch 
in Greece, and that its cultivation in that country 
was, during several centuries, chiefly confined to 
vocal performances. In this state, music continued 
in Greece, till long after that country was sub- 
dued by the Romans, and indeed it received little 
improvement till the fourth century. Since the 
middle of the seventeenth century, the science of 
harmony has proceeded with rapid strides, and 
the art of composing in a number of distinct parts 
has been discovered and cultivated in Italy, with 
astonishing success, in the grand and solemn com 
positions of the church, which has given birth to 
a refinement of melody, elegance of accompaii- 
ment, and brilliancy of expression, of which the 
musicions of former times had no conception.” 
— [B. Intell. 


A THRILLING STORY. 


The following interesting particulars of the rescue 
of a boy who was cast upon a rock near the mouth 
of Kingsale harbor, during the wreck of a vessel 
in which he was a passenger, is taken frem a late 
London paper. 

The praise-worthy exertions of the sovereign 
of Kingsale, assisted by several other gentlemen, 
to rescue the unfortunate lad, or to convey pro- 
visions to him, were ineffectual, the boats having 
been reluctantly obliged to retire, and to leave the 
unfortunate boy for the second night upon the de- 
solate rock, without food or shelter, and with all 
the fearful anticipation, that before morning, cold 
and hunger would terminate his existence® “As 
they retreated he was seen collecting in a par- 
ticular spot(a kind of cavern)a quantity of weeds, 
with the intention of making a bed, and picking 
from the earth some wild vegetables, with which 
the rock abounds, and which he was observed to 
eat. A fog suddenly concealed him from further 
observation while thus employed. 

Reluctant to suffer such an interval, as between 
night and morning, to pass without making a new 
effort in behalf of the boy, at eleven o’clock at 
night, Mr. Gibson’s whale-boat was the second 
time manned and attempted to get out, but couk 
not succeed. In the morning, long before day, she 
again started with lieuts. Bevan and Nayton, of 
the royal navy, and John Heard Isaac, esq. 
and rowed towards the island, but with no hope 
of reaching it, as the sea and wind were still 
higher than on either of the two preceeding morn- 
ings, and the scene altogether more terrific. ‘The 
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worst apprehensions were entertained for the boy, 
who had been then two days and two nights on 
the rock, without any other food than the wild 
vegetables which it yielded. Those fears however, 
were in some degree relieved, when he was again 
seen from the boat moving about—but hope de- 
rived no support from the aspect of the morning, 
which promised a bad and stormy day. After 
renewed but fruitless efforts to gain any point of 
the island, the whale-boat was again obliged to 
return to Kingsale, which it reached about twelve 
o’clock, after having been several times in immi- 
nent danger of swamping. Here a most interest- 
ing scene took place: the crew of an American 
vessel, the Loyad, which was undergoing some 
repairs in the dock-yard of Messrs. Gibbon & Co. 
volunteered to go out in the whale-boat, and 
make an effort to rescue the boy. Their services 
were gratefully accepted, and they swore they 
never would return if they did not succeed. They 
then proceeded to make an experiment by firing 
a musket ball, with a rope attached to it, which 
was found to convey it with ease as far as they 
considered would be necessary, and thus provided 
they proceeded to sea. 

In the mean time the boats from Oysterhaven 
had got into activity, and they could be seen for 
three hours in succession, contending with, but 
scarcely living in the breakers at the base of the 
rock. As the situation of the boy became more 
hopeless, their exertions increased, and their des- 
perate daring more visible. It was impossible that 
he could have survived another night, and the 
knowledge of this circumstance seemed to infuse 
new resolution in the hearts of the men.—Two 
boats were for a long time seen supporting each 
other in their perilous undertaking, yet they were 
frequently concealed for minutes together in the 
dip of the sea, or in the surge of the breakers. 
‘The day was then far advanced, and to those who 
were on the coast provided with glasses, and who 
could see what was going forward, there appeared 
as little hope of relieving the boy as on the pre- 
ceeding day, and his fate seemed inevitable.— 
They did not know, however, the resolution which 
the crews seemed te have formed. either to suc- 
ceetdl or perish, and the interest of the scene was 
excited into intense agitation, when one of the 
wien, a brave and dauntless fellow, named Jack 
Carty, the owner of the Oysterhaven boats, was 


observed to be tying a rope round his body and ; 
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in a few minates to throw himself with the most 
fearless intrepidity into the surge, in which his 
boat could not live. The sensation which prevail- 
ed cannot be described; all attention was now 
turned to this heroic fellow, and the suspense was 
unutterable, until he was seen clinging to, and oc- 
casionally climbing the cliffs, where an immense 
sea had left him. He succeeded in mounting be- 
yond the reach of the sprays, and was seen most 
actively employed in assisting the poor boy, who 
was in a complete exhausted state of mind and 
body, and who could with difficulty descend to 
where his preserver beckoned him. At length he 
reached him, and Jack Carty proceeded to invest 
his body with the rope which he had taken from 
his own, and then performed the duty of ushering 
him to the spot where he had himself been thrown, 
where he consigned him to the waves. Doubt and 
anxiety were again painfully excited, while the 
men in the boat vere drawing him through the 
breakers and seas, through which he must pass 
before his safety could be said to be insured; but 
both were dissipated when he was seen taken in 
over the gunnel which was announced by three 
cheers by the men in the boats. During these few 
moments of agitation, the intrepid Jack Carty, 
who remained on the island was forgotten; but 
the bey’s safety being known, all eyes were turn- 
ed to the former, and he was distinctly seen sit- 
ting down with the utmost composure on the point 
of a rock, waiting for his own chance of being 
released. ‘This happily was not long accomplish- 
ing: @ rope was flung on the cliffs, and Jack, more 
adroit than his predecessor on the island, soon 
seized it and tied it round his. waist and shoulders. 
Notwithstanding the perils of the scene, it was 
almost whimsical to see this fine fellow collecting 
the boy’s and his own clothes, which he deliber- 
ately tied up in a bundle and put under his arm, 
and then descending to the most favorable spot, 
he watched his opportunity, and threw himself in- 
to the sea, from which, in the course of about five 
minutes he was released by his companions, who 
signified his safety by loud cheers, which were 
returned from those parts of the land where they 
could be heard. It was exactly half past two 
o’clock. The whale-boat, with the American. crew, 
arrived almost at the moment Carty had got into 
his boat, but they were in sight some time before, 


and were seen rowing in the most undaunted man- 
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ner, in the heavy sea, and almost in the surge 
closing the most accessible point of the island. 
Upon learning the safety of the boy, they gave 
three cheers, and returned te Kingsale scarcely 
less entitled to public gratitude than if they had 
been the instruments of preservation. Other boats 
also arrived at the moment, ignorant of what had 
occurred, but all determined to make a simultanc- 
ous effort. 


———— 


THE MOTHER OF TWELVE SONS. 


The countess of Isebart obstmately refusing to 
believe that a poor woman had been brought to 
bed of three legitimate children at a birtli, was 
afterwards convinced of her mistake, being her- 
self delivered of twelve sons at a time. This she 
was so much ashamed of, that she kept but one, 
giving the other eleven to a faithful chamber-maid, 
with orders to drown them directly, and at the 
same time to tell any one that should ask her, 
what she carried with her, that she carried young 
puppies. 

The count, who was just come from hunting, 
met the maid, and having asked her, what she 
carried in her apron, she answered according to 
the instructions of the countess. But the count, 
not being so easily imposed upon, the maid was 
obliged to show him the children, He was ‘sur- 
prised at the sight, and much more at hearing 
they were his own children. 


Ife however concealed his just indignation, and 
took care to say nothing to the countess, ordering 
the chamber-maid to do the like. He then gave 
these children to nurses, and caused them to be 
brought up, unknown to the countess, 


Six years after he caused a feast to be prepar- 
ed in his castle at Weigarten, where he caused 
his twelve sons to make their appearance in pre- 
sence of his wife, and of all the guests. 


She was greatly surprised, and after having 
humbly asked pardon, both of God, and the world, 
and having expiated her crime, by a very serious 
repentance, she founded the monastry which is 


visited by all curious travellers; and the tomb of 
the twelve counts, which are there shown, are 


standing wonuments of the authenticity of this 
extraordinary narrative. 
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II. Roy’s wife of Aldivalech, &c. 
O! she was a canty quean, 
And we’l cou’d dance the Highland walloch! 
How happy I, had she been mine, 
Or Id been Roy of Aldivaloch! 
Roy’s wife of Aldivaloch, &c. 


Roy’s wife of Aldivatoch, &c. 
Her hair sae fair, her ee’n sae clear, 
Her wee bit mow’ sae sweet and bonnie; 
To me she ever will be dear, 
Tho she has left her faithful Johnnie! 
Roy’s wife of Aldivaloch, &c. 


III. 
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(FP If any of our old subscribers should wish 
to discontinue their patronage, this No. must be re- 
turned to the editor—its acceptance renews their 
subscription. 

a 

(CF Printers who have not inserted our Adver- 
tisement, and do not receive our next paper, will 
consider the exchange stepped. 


Correspondence. 


We have generally made it a rule, to avoid the 
notice of such communications, by our letter-box, as 
were judged unworthy to appear in our columns, and 
Such us we have inserted to let pass without any re- 
marks, on the favors they imposed. In the opinion of 
some, this rule has been erroneous. We are told, we 
should not differ from established custom—that ano- 
nymous writers wish to be particularly noticed,and to 
receive thanks, and commendations, kc. To effect a 
compromise, we will in future, pay some little atren- 
tion to this practise of certain editors—but we cannot 
promise to speak of a// who swarm at our letter-box. 

“Cincinnatus” will he duly attended to, thankful- 
fy, provided his communications are accompanied 
with satisfactory proof: 

“Cornelius,” has good ideas, but they want ar- 
rangement, and a fan,——we advise him to study the 
best authors, and then endeavor to imitate them in his 
writings. 

“Stave,” notwithstanding his criticism, as he 
calls his firstling, we may venture to say, could not 
define the difference between Tenor and Thorough 
Bass. If desirous of appearing as a Composer, he 
will meet with an opportunity. to gratify his wishes, 
by calling at the office, and paying in advance forthe 
hrinting of any piece he may wish te publish. 

**An Old Subscriber” shall be accommodated in 
turu—his requests are on file. 

‘**Grotius,”’ is too gross—if he refines his lan- 


guage equal to his sentiments, he will always meet 
with a favorable reception, 
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‘“‘Maria,” “Delia,” and ‘4 Matron,” are well 


worthy of the neatest place in a much better paper 
than this Magazine. We wish we could say the same 


of “‘Loursa.” 
—_=_ 


OUR INDIANS. 


Reflect upon what they were; and look at them 
as they are. Great nations dwindled down into 
wandering tribes; and powerful kings degraded to 
beggarly chiefs. Once the sole possessors of 
immeasurable wilds; it could not have entered 
into their imagination, that there was a force on 
earth to disturb their power. It entered not into 
their imagination, that from beyond that great 
water, which to them was an impassable limit, 
there would come a race of beings to despoil them 
of their inheritance, and sweep them from the 
earth. Three hundred years have rolled into the 
bosom of eternity, since the white man put his 
foot on these silent shores; and every day, every 
hour, and every moment, has been marked with 
some act of cruelty and oppression. Imposing on 
the credulity or the ignorance of the aborigines, 
and overawing their fears by the use o: instru- 
ments of death, of inconceivable terror; the 
strangers gradually established themselves, in- 
creasing the work of destruction, with the increase 
of their strength. The tide of civilisation, for so 
we call it, fed from its inexhaustable sources in 
Europe, as well as by its own means of augmen- 
tation, swells rapidly and presses on the savage. 
He retreats from forest to forest, from mountain 
to mountain, hoping, at every remove, he has left 
enough for his invaders; and may enjoy in peace 
his new abode. But in vain: it is only in the 
grave, the last retreat of man, that he will find 
repose. He recedes before the swelling waters; 
the cry of his complaint becomes more distant and 
fecble, and soon will be heard no more. I hear of 
beneficial plans for civilising the Indians and se- 
curing their possession to them. The great men 
who make these efforts will have the approbation 
of God and their own conscience; but this will be 
all their success. I consider the fate of the Indian 
as inevitably fixed. He must perish. The decree 
of extermination has long since gone forth: and 
the execution of it is in rapid progress. Avarice, 
has counted their acres; and power, their force; 
and avarice and power march on together to their 
destruction. You talk of the scalping knife! what 
is it to the liquid poison you pour down the throats 
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of these wretched beings? you declaim against the 
murderous tomahawk; what is it, in comparison 
with your arms, your discipline, your numbers? 
The contest is in vain: and equally vain are the 
efforts of a handful of benevolent men against 
such a combination of force, stimulated by avarice, 
and the temptations of wealth. When I see 
groups of old men and women, and children, 
gathering on the edge of a morass, their villages 
destroyed, their corn and provisions carried off, 
houseless in the depth of winter, looking for death, 
alternately, to famine, and the sword; my heart 
sickens at a scene so charged with wretchedness. 
To rouse us from a sympathy so deep, so irresist- 
able, we are told of the scalping knife and the 
tomahawk; of our slaughtered women and child- 
ren. We speak of these things as if women and 
children were unknown to the [ndians—as if they 
have no such beings amongst them—no such near 
and dear relations; as if they belong only to us. 
It is not so. The poor Indian mother crouching 
in her miserable wigwam, or resting under the 
broad canopy of heaven, presses her naked infant 
to her bosem with as true and fond emotion, as the 
fairest in our Jand; and her heart is torn with as 
keen anguish if it perish in her sight. [ Hopkinson. 


_—_ 
Method of Reading for Female Improvement. 


Mapam.—Conformable to your desire, and my 
promise, I present you with a few thoughts on 
the method of reading; which you would have had 
sooner, only that you gave me leave to set them 
down at my leisure-hours. I have complied with 
your request in both these particulars; so that you 
see, madam, how absolute your commands are 
over me. If my remarks should answer your ex- 
pectations, and the purpose for which they were 
intended; if they should in the least conduce to the 
spending your time in a more profitable and 
agreeable manner than most of your sex genaral- 
ly do, it will give me a pleasure equal at least to 
that you will receive. 

It were to be wished that the female part of the 
human creation, on whom nature has poured out 
so many charms with so lavish a hand, would pay 
some regard to the cultivating their minds and 
improving their understanding. It is easily ac- 
complished. Would they bestow a fourth part of 
the time they throw away on the trifles and gew- 
gaws of dresa, in reading proper books, it would 
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§ perfectly answer their purpose. 


Not that I'am 
against the ladies ariorning their persons; let them 
be set off with all the ornaments that art and na- 
ture can conspire to produce for their embellish- 
ment, but let it be with reason and good sense, 
not caprice and humor; for there is good sense in 
dress, as in all things else. Strange doctrine to 
some! but I am sure, madam, you know there is— 
you practise it. 

The first rule to be laid down to any ene who 
reads to improve, is never to read but with atten- 
tion. As the abstruse parts of learning are not 
necessary to the accomplishment of one of your 
sex, a small degree of it will suffice. E would throw 
the subjects of which the ladies ought not to be 
wholly ignorant, under the following heads: 


Hisrorx, Morarity, Poetry. 


The first employs the memory, the second the 
judgment, and the third the imagination. 

Whenever you undertake to read history, make 
a small abstract of the memorable events, and set 
down in what year they happened. Lf you enter- 
tain yourself with the life of a famous person, do 
the same by his most remarkable actions, with the 
addition of the year and the place he was born at 
and died. You will find these great helps to your 
memory, as they will lead you to remember what 
you do not write down. by a sort of chain that 
links the whole history together. 


Books on morality deserve an exaet reading. 
There are none in our Janguage more useful and 
entertaining than the Spectators, Tatlers, and 
Guardians. They are the standards of the En- 
glish tongue, and as such should be read over and 
over again; for as we imperceptibly slide into the 
manners and habits of those persons with whom 
we most frequently converse, so reading, being as 
it were, a silent conversation, we insensibly write 
and talk in the slyle of the authors we have the 
most eften read, and who have left the deepest 
impressions on our minds. Now in order to re- 
tain what you read on the various subjects that 
fall under the head of morality, I would advise 
you to mark with a pencil whatever you find worth 
remembering. If a passage should strike you, 
mark it down im the margin; if an expression, 
draw a line under it; if a whole paper in the fore- 
mentioned books, or any others which are writ- 
ten in the samé loose and unconnected manner, 
wake an asterisk over the first line. By these 

















means you will select the most valuable, and they 
will sink deeper in your memory than the rest, on 
repeated reading, by being distinguished from 
them. 

The last article is Poetry. The way of distin- 
guishing good poetry from bad, is to turn it out 
of verse into prosegand see whether the thought 
is natural, and the words adapted to it; or wheth- 
er they are not too big and sounding, or too low 
and mean for the sense they would convey. This 
rule will prevent you from being imposed on by 
bombast and fustian, which with many passes for 
sublime; for smooth verses which run off the ear 
with an easy cadence, and harmonious turn, very 
often impose nonsense on the world, and are like 
your fine dressed beaux, who pass for fine gentle- 
men. Divest both from their outward ornaments 
and people are surprised they could have been so 
easily deluded. 

Ihave now, madam, given a few rules, and 
those such only as are really necessary. I could 
have added more; bu! these will be sufficient to 
enable you to read without burdening your me- 
mory, and yet with another view besides that of 
barely killing time, as too many are accustomed 
to do. 

The task you have imposed on me, is a strong 
proof of your knowing the true value of time, and 
always having improved it to the best advantage, 
were there no other; and that there are other 
proofs, those who have the pleasure of being ac- 
quainted with you can tell. 

l am madam, 
Your faithfu! humble servant, 
I. SCHOMBERG. 


[By our Letter-Box.] 
WATCHMEN’S CRIES. — 


Manner af Watchmen crying the hour at Herrnhuth, 
in Germany, where they always begin at 8 o’clock 
in the evening, and leave off at 6 in the morning. 


8 Past eight o’clock, G!Herrnhuth! dothou ponder, 
Fight souls in Noah's ark, were living yonder. 
9 Tis nine o'clock, ye brethren, hear it striking, 
Keep hearts and houses clean, to our Saviour’s 
liking. 
10 Now brethren, hear, the clock is ten, and ten is 
passing, 
None rest, but such as wait for Christ embracing. 
il Eleven Js past, still at this hour eleven, 
The Lord is calling us from earth to heaven. 


yorudence, 
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PARAAAACARAAAAAA RAAT HEADS 
12 Ye brethren, hear, the midmigat clock is hum- 
ming, : 
At midnight our great Bridegroom will becoming. 
1 Past one o’clock, the duy breaks out of darkness, 
Great morning star appear, and break our hard- 
ness. 
2 Tis two, on Jesus wait, this silent season, 
Ye two so near related Will and Reason. 
3 The clock is three, the blessed Three doth merit, 
The best of praise, from body, soul, and spirit. 
4 Tis four o’clock, when three make supplication, 
The Lord will be the fourth on that occasion. 
5 Tis five o’clock, five virgins were discarded, 
When five, with wedding-garments, were rc- 
warded. ; 
6 Tis six o’clock, and I go off my station, 
Now, brethren, watch yourselves for your salva- 
tion. —= | Translator. 
[By our Letter-Bo2.] 


TO PRUDENCE. 

Where didst thou hide thee, cautious Pow’r, 

When first my vent’rous youth began? 

Thou cam’st not to the festive bow’r, 

Nor at the genial board wert found; 

And when the liquid grape went round, 

Thou never show’dst thy warning face, 

The wantonness of mirth to chace, 

And tell of short life’s shad’wy span— 

Nor e’er didst prophesy of woe, 

To chill my breast’s presumptuous glow; 

But provident, and shrewd, from me afar, 
Thou sunk’st to sober rest, with day’s retiring star! 


Tis true, indeed, I thought, with scorn, 
Thy miserable maxims quaint, 
Were but of sour Suspision born— 
“ Let selfish souls,” I madly cried, 
** Submit to such a coward guide, 
* Be’t mine to seek the sportive vale, 
“ With friends, whose truth can never fail, 
“ And banish thence each base restraint!” 
Dull that I was I feel it now, 
And offer late th’ imploring vow— 
Too well convinc’d, who dare thy vengeance urge, 
Can ne’er, alas! escape an agonising scourge! 


Ah! wilt thou deign then to receive 
Thy foe profess’d for many a year? 
And wilt thou teach him not to grieve? 
l‘orget the weakness of past time, 
When frantic Passion was his crime; 
When te imperious charms a prey, 
His morn of life stole swift away, 
Yet gemm’d by Love’s delicious tear, 
That bath’d his bosom with delight ; 
Tho oft upon the gales of night, 
He heard thy whisper’d threat aspire, 
How could he heed it then—was not his heart on fire? 





But now to gain thy frugal smile, 

Each wonted transport I forego; 

No more shall Beauty’s self beguile, 
Altho her blue orbs softer stream 

Than the clear moon’s enchanting beam; 
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Tho her still varying charms arise, 
As to the hast’ning traveller’s eyes 
Helvetia’s summer prospects show. 
Or should meek worth to me repair, 
And tell a tale of deep despair, 
I’d strive to bid each fond emotion sleep, 
Yes, I would turn away!—but I would turn to weep! 


Then as with decent step and mien, 
I tread the path of fair repute, 
Thy civic hand shall oft be seen 
To freight me with the sordid ore 
Which most thy vetaries adore. 
Then, then shall flagging fancy die, 
Then all my loved illusions fly, 
Then will I break my rustic flute; 
And, as the marble-hearted crowd, 
Be vainly rich, and meanlv proud; 
Until I fix, like yonder blighted thorn, 
That, deck’d with golden beams, no vernal sweets 
adorn. D.C. 


> a 


The following riddle was sent us by a kind cor- 
respondent out of the country as an original; 
but since there have been many copies of it dis- 
persed among private friends, he cannot be as- 
sured that it has not appeared in print; for 
which reason we shall not venture to distinguish 
it as if it never had; neither is there any great 
occasion for it; since “tis no secret, that it was 
written by the ingenious Dr. Stebb g. 


MUSICAL RIDDLE. 


Behold the Lilliputian throng, 

Nor male, nor female, old nor young; 
Five inches tall, of slender size; 

Who've neither mouth, nor ears, nor eyes- 
Who never from each other stray, 

But stand in order night and day, 

Like soldiers marshall’d in array. 

A bloody ensign each doth bear, 

Yet none of them were train’d to war. 
Their actions gentler passions move, 

And quench, or fan the flames of love; 
Soften the unrelenting fair, 

And soothe the pensive statesman’s care. 
Nimble as thought, they skip, they dance, 
Yet ne’er retreat, nor e’er advance, 

Nor order change; like the world’s frame, 
Always unalterably the same. 

Tho nimble, and to motion free, 

Yet move they never willingly: 

But in their secret cavern sleep, 

Time without end; nor stir, nor peep, 
Until some heavenly genius comes, 

To raise them from their siient tombs. 

By pow’r unseen, then up they spring, 
Without the help of leg, or wing, 
They mount, and as they mount they sing. 


[.4 solution required.) 
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Re OVWAERATARUUAOU RAneeetineasasseuiet 
PROPOSAL. 

A. P. Hernnaicn, who, about 18 months since, the 
vicisitudes of fortune, led to make Music his pro- 
fessional exercise and the means of combating ad- 
versity, proposes to his friends and the friends of the 
Art, to publish by subscription, the effusions of his 
leisure hours, his Arstiing Compositions. The com- 
positions alluded to will compriSe a variety of orig- 
inal Songs,and ‘irs, for the voice and Piano Force, 
Waltzes, Catillions, Minuets, Polonaises, Marches, 
Variations, with some pieces of a national character, 
adapted fer the Piano Forte and also calculated for 
the lovers of the Vislin. As the proposer has been 
chiefly inspired by the Muses of Kentucky he would 
feel particularly gratified to find sufficient patron- 
age here, to exhibit to the public at /arge the strains 
of the Backwoods. The subscription price for a copy 
of them will amount to Thirteen Dollars. Those who 
feel inclined to venture this small sum for such a 
novel undertaking in the, West,and to encourage the 
honest talents and labors of a poor son of Orpheus, 
will please to put their names and places of residence 
at the foot of this paper. [he Author thinks it how- 
ever proper to state, that this application is not made 
with a view to profit alone, but likewise to cover in 
some measure the very considerable expenses of en- 
graving and printing the intended work, and perhaps 
to reap a lavrel by pleasing and proving useful to 
the admirers and devotees of Mclody and Harmony. 
Should a sufficient number of subscribers be obtuin- 
ed, it is then the intenticn of A. P. Hienrich to pro- 
ceed to one of the large cities, to make the necessary 
arrangements for the Edition with attention & des- 
patch, The work will probably be finished and duly ' 





delivered within the course of this year. It is con- 
templated to attach te the publicaticn in question, a 
list of subscribers and an appropriate address to them 
expressing, besides a LAGION OF NOTES, writ- 
ten con Amore, the best wishes and grateful acknow- 
ledgments of their devoted humble servant, 
Louisville, Ky. Jan. 5, 1819. A.P.Hrenricu. 
N. B. The work will contain from /i/ty to Eighty 
sheets of Music Paper, to be well executed and de- 
livered to subscribers in one or two volumes. 
pcr Subscriptions received at this office. 
SY a a hh Sh dh ee ee 
THE WEEKLY 


LITERARY & MUSICAL 
MAGAZINE. 


This paper contains 8 quarto pages, printed every 
Monday. A part, not exceeding 2 pages, is always de- 
voted to Music, and the remainder to useful and en- 
tertaining LireRASURE. 

Terms, One dollar per quarter, in advanee. 

Bor Orders from distant parts, addressed to H. 
C. Lewis,272 Market-st. enclosing the amount of sub- 
scription, (POST-PAID,) attended to immediately. 

Philadelphia, Pa., April, 1819. 


4% PRINTERS who publish the above, 3 times e- 
very quarter, shall receive the work a$ fad for, 
instead of exchange. H, ©. LEWIS. 








